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OUR SOCIAL POSITION. 


Free Love with us does not mean freedom to love to-day 
and leave to-morrow; nor freedom to take a woman's person 
and keep our property to ourselves; nor freedom to freight a 
woman with our offspring and send her down stream without 
care or help; nor freedom to beget children and leave them to 
the street and the poor-house. Our Communities are families, 
as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous society 
as ordinary households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, 
for it is our religion. We receive no new members (except by 
deception or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the 
family interest for life and forever. Community of property 
extends just as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property are pledged for the main- 
tenance and protection of the women and children of the 
Community. Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, 
is simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever will 
take the trouble to follow our track from the beginning, will 
find no forsaken women or children by the way. In this re- 
spect we claim to be in advance of marriage and civilization. 
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WHAT IS NATURAL? 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1888. 


ET us study human passion with a view 

to ascertaining what is natural and what 

is unnatural. It is certainly natural for man 
to love woman—there is no mistake about 
that. But the world has come to think 
that it is also natural for man to be jealous: 
is that so? We are told that it is natural for 
man to be greedy and prone to excess in love ; 
to claim property in love ; to select some one, 
and say, This ts mine ; and 30, that exclusive- 
ness in love is natural. There is as much cer- 
tainty in the public mind that property in 
love is natural, and of course that jealousy is 





natural, as that love is natural. All those 
evil forms of love that render men tenacious, 
and breed discord, and exclude all hope of 
harmony, are supposed to be natural, and con- 





stitutional, and incurable. Love simply, by 
itself, is not conceived of. Love in the gree- 
dy, excessive, appropriating form, is consid- 
ered the correct style. And finally, the 


world has come to consider love in any other 


shape than that, as unnatural and vicious. 
Love in the greedy, egotistical form that 
claims property and of course makes exclu- 
sive dualities necessary, is virtue; but love 
in any other shape than that is vice. Here 
is matter for investigation. 

As I said, there is no doubt that love in 
itself is natural—that it is provided for in the 
human constitution. God evidently intended 
it, and man and woman would be monstrous 
if they did not love each other—they would 
not be man and woman. But it is an open 
question whether those elements that breed 
discord and mischief belong to love and 
are natural. I demand thorough investiga- 
tion. I say these are tares; ‘‘ an enemy hath 
sown them;” they do not belong in the field 
that God has made. If man is a creature of 
God and lives in God’s universe, under the 
patronage of the power that guides that uni- 
verse, then those things that are pleasing to 
God are natural and easy, and those that are 
not pleasing to him can not be easy or natu- 
ral, but must be forced, strained and unnatural. 
Most certainly it will be found that whatever 
is in opposition to the main element and gov- 
ernment of the universe is unnatural. 

We must inquire carefully, and separate 
things that are natural from things that are 
not; distinguishing those which please God 
from those which do not, and having no fellowship 
with those who confuse the things that are 
natural with those which are unnatural. It 
is giving the devil possession, as long as 
that confusion of ideas exists. So long as 
the devil’s unnatural works have the sanction 
and benefit of our opinion that they are natu- 
ral, so long will he maintain his kingdom in 
human nature. 

Things that are natural have the sanction of 
God; that is the meaning of the word, if we 
have an intelligent understanding of it. A 
thing that is natural is a thing that God has 
made arrangements for, and that will flow in 
harmony with his design and spirit, and the 
whole machinery of the universe. §o that if 
greediness, salacity, jealousy, and exclusive- 
ness are said to be natural, they are brought 
right into the sanction of God’s arrangements, 


providence, and Spirit, and are secure in their 
hold on human nature. 

The world believes it is natural for man to 
die; and that is certainly the proper com- 
plement of the idea that it is natural for man 
to be selfish. But it is natural for brutes to be 
selfish and perish forever. That is the way 
God “makes one hand wash the other” in 
their case. Why should he not in man’s 
case? On this theory of what is natural, 
what business has man with his hope of salva- 
tion after death ? 

If it is natural in the only intelligent sense 
of the word, i. e., agreeable to the arrange- 
ments of God, that men should be selfish, 
people ought not to try to reform the world, 
because to do so is to fight against God. 
I should not feel myself justified at all in try- 
ing to bring the world into an unnatural state. 

I maintain that when men are in a selfish 
state, they are no more in a natural state 
than Jonah was in the whale’s belly. They 
are in the devil’s belly; and there is no 
more nature in one case than in the other. 

Christ came and broke the rule. His life 
and existence on earth refuted the whole 
theory and scheme that pronounces sentence | 
of incurable depravity on human nature. He 
broke that whole law; and he has got his 
insurrection against that law recognized’ as far 
as he himself is concerned. Now we must 
press the point and insist upon it, that Christ 
was a natural man—that what is really natu- 
ral to humanity was manifested in him; that 
he is the real standard of what is natural, and 
all deviations from the character that he 
manifested are the unnatural exceptions. By 
one example we have at least found out what 
is natural to man. “Asin Adam all die, so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.” 


SELECTIONS FROM Q. W. N.’S WRITINGS, 


From the Spiritual Magazine, Aug. 15, 1846. 
GOD’S RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


*¢ CY EEK ye first the kingdom of God and 

his righteousness ; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Matt. 6: 88. 
The Fourierists suggest a new interpretation 
of this passage. They say the idea intended 
by the word righteousness, is properly that of 
justice; and that the whole passage indicates 
the dispensation of exact justice, which, with 
its accompanying material advantages, they 
are “seeking” to introduce. It ean be 
shown, however, that another principle, wholly 
independent of, and even inconsistent with 





justice, in its common definition, forms an im- 
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portant element in God’s kingdom and right- 


will necessarily enforce from mena return of 


eousness. Shortly before the ogeurrence of} love, the true coin of heaven. 


the passage in question, Christ taught as fol- 
lows :—** Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you; 
that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. [Here is 
presented as the characteristic of God and his 
children, not the doing of rigorous justice, but 
the extreme of indiscriminate generosity. 
Christ continues]: Forif ye love them that 
love you, what reward have ye? Do not even 
the publicans the same? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? Do not even the publicans so? Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heavenis perfect.”” Matt. 5: 43-48. 

We need not refer to specific texts to prove 
that God has arranged his dealings with the 
world on a basis of unmingled generosity. To 
what other sentiment can we attribute any one 
of the unnumbered bounties we daily receive 
from heaven? Such an arrangement is the 
only one which can offer the shadow of conso- 
lation to man, and it is the only one which can 
secure to God the proper honor and worship 
which he distinctly claims. The transactions 
of even-handed justice, leave occasion for 
neither love nor thankfulness. The adjust- 
ment and balance of an account cancels all 
obligations and quenches all emotions. Now 
if the gospel is not an imposture, every thing 
that God does for us appeals silently bat 
urgently to our gratitude, demanding by the 
very circumstances of the case the fullest 
thankfulness. Every benefit comes to us, not 


as payment for something due, but as a gift 
Having in mind the 
final faith and reconciliation of the Jews 


from a generous heart. 


through the mercy of the Gentiles, Paul thus 
speaks; ‘God hath concluded them all in 
unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all.” 
Rom. 11: 32. Here is exhibited in perfec- 
tion the principle of Christ’s precept, ‘“ Love 
your enemies,”’ 

If we trace out the working of the extra- 


The false spirit of independence which says, 
“T qill take care of myself and acknowledge 
no obligations,” makes hell wherever it is; 
for it is the language of isolation; and isola- 
tion is hell. It is opposed to the meekness of 
Christ who proclaimed his dependence on the 
Father, and testified without reserve his grati- 
tude. This spirit calls for the kingdom of 
justice, which, compared with the kingdom of 
God’s generosity, is a mere dead body. The 
one is a miserly system of debt and credit; 
the other an institution for the unlimited circu- 
lation of love and life, through the universe. 

God has appointed the same arrangements 
for the internal intercourse of his church, as 


world, and for the same reason, viz., the pro- 
duction and increase of love. Let his disciples 
then leave the code of justice in their dealings 
with each other as soon as possible. They 
are called unto a dispensation of generosity. 
It will be remembered that the distribution of 
benefits by this system requires (as also it 
excites) the lively exercise of two virtues— 
Love going forth with the gift, and Thankful- 
ness the returning current. Paul was more 
solicitous concerning these spiritual accom- 
paniments than concerning the gifts them- 
selves. (See 2 Corinthians, chap. 9.) 


Cultivate Your Talents. 





EVER allow yourself to say you have 

not a talent for this, that and the other 
thing. You may not have as great talents as 
others, but you have a right to assume that 
God has endowed you in some degree with the 
whole range of human faculties. Your business 
is to develop and improve them, not to com- 
plain because they do not already render you 
conspicuous. A man does not expect a good 
crop from his garden until he has tilled and 
planted it. And if it does not then yield the 
expected harvest, he endeavors to improve its 
condition by more thorough cultivation. Do 
thus with the garden of your mind and heart. 
Enrich it, cultivate it thoroughly, plant it with 
good seed, and a bountiful harvest will be 
your reward. Do not compare your natural 
abilities with those of others in a way to let in 
the element of discouragement. If they are 


judicial or liberal system which God has adopt- limited, there is all the more reason why you 


ed in the distribution of his benefits, we shall 
still further see its rationality and excellence. 
As we have often remarked, love is the only 
cause and equivalent of happiness. The mere 


transfer of benefits objectively, without a flow- 
ing together of the hearts of the parties con- 


cerned, is of no value, because nothing is per- 


manently added to the stock of general or 


should fully improve them by taking advantage 
of the opportunities Providence has placed 
within your reach. Put whatever talents you 
have “to the exchangers,” that is, seek to im- 
prove and multiply them. H. M. H. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The English scientific world is in a passion with 


individual happiness Now.ines =m which the government for refusing ships and money for an 
° ? yste 


balances its transactions to an exact equilib- 


expedition to view the eclipse of the sun, which 
passes over Spain and Sicily next December. At 


rium, the exchange of love is entirely super-| the last eclipse in the United States, the American gov- 


fluous, if not forbidden. 


On the other hand, ernment assisted and furnished most valuable reports 


i? . . on the observations. Great advances in our knowledge 
a system rich in grace, and which uses neither| (¢ tne sun's constitution were then made. But several 


measures nor rules in dispensing its favors,| points are yet in doubt, of which the December 





he has adopted in his intercourse with the} 





eclipse is expected to furnish Opportunity for accu- 
rate determination. The United States government, 
and those of several other nations, are fitting out 
expeditions; and English scientists foresee that 
through the stupidity of Admiralty officials others 
will take the honors of discovery trom them. 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 

The address of Prof. Huxley at the late meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancément of 
Science, was a review of the past and present state 
of the controversy on spontaneous generation. 
The question, Whence come the myriad forms of 


organized beings which appear in every fermenting 


and putrefying body? was first considered in a 
scientific way by an Italian, Francesco Redi, more 
than two centuries ago. He showed that the mag- 
gots which appear in putrefying meat, and which 
were previously supposed to arise from the meat by 
spontaneous generation, were not produced if flies 
were carefully excluded. He concluded, with rea- 
son, that all worms in putrefying bodies arise from 
eggs deposited by some insect. His investigations 
brought the question prominently before the scien- 
tific world, where it has remained unsettled since, 
its fortunes varying with every new improvement in 
the microscope or in methods of demonstrating the 
origin of the various low forms of minute animal 
and vegetable life. A century after Redi, an 
Englishman, Needham, in connection with Buffon, 
the great French naturalist, threw doubts on Redi’s 
conclusions, at least concerning the origin of infuso- 
rial animalcules. The progress of the microscope 
had revealed thousands of minute organisms in 
standing water, the existence of which was never 
before suspected. The question arose, Is the origin 
of these infusoria to be accounted for by supposing 
them to come from the air, as maggots do in putre- 
fying flesh, or do they arise spontaneously? Need- 
ham supposed he answered the question in favor of 
spontaneous generation, by boiling water and seal- 
ing it hermetically with mastic, when it produced 
infusoria after standing. He did not harbor the 
idea that living animals can survive the boiling 
temperature ; but an Italian again, the Abbe Spallan- 
zani, showed that if the liquid were boiled for three 
quarters of an hour and the vessels closed by fusing 
their necks, no infusoria made their appearance, 
however long the water was allowed to stand. We 
extract the more interesting portions of Prot. Hux- 
ley’s address, in which he gives the progress and 
present state of the question : . 


Modern chemistry, the birth of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, grew apace, and soon found 
herself face to face with the great problems which 
ge A had vainly tried to attack without her help. 
The discovery of oxygen led to the laying of the 
foundations of a scientific theory of respiration, and 
to an examination of the marvelous interactions of 
organic substances with oxygen. The presence of 
free oxygen appeared to be one of the conditions of 
the existence of life, and of those singular changes 
in organic matters which are known as fermentation 
and putrefaction. The question of the generation 
of the infusory animalcules thus passed into a. new 
phase. For what might not have happened to the 
organic matter of the infusions, or to the oxygen of 
the air, in Spallanzani’s experiments? What secu- 
rity was there that the development of life which 
ought to have taken place had not been checked or 
prevented by these changes? 

The battle had to be fought again. It was need- 
fal to repeat the experiments under conditions 
which would make sure that neither the oxygen of 
the air, nor the composition of the organic matter, 
was altered in such a manner as to interfere with 
the existence of life. 

Schulze and Schwann took up the question from 
this point of view in 1836 and 1837, The ’ 
of air ae red-hot glass tubes, or through strong 
sulphuric acid, does not alter the proportion of its 
oxygen, while it must needs arrestor destroy any 
organic matter which may be contained in the air. 
These experimenters, therefore, contrived arrange- 
ments by which the i air which should come 
into contact with a boiled infusion should be such as 
had either through red-hot tubes or through 
a sulphuric acid. The result which they 0 
tained was that an infusion so treated developed no 
ee while if the same infusion was after- 

exposed to the air such things appeared rap- 
idly and abundantly. The accuracy of these ex- 
periments has been alternately denied and affirmed. 
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them to be accepted however, all that 
they really proved was that the treatment to which 
the air was subjected destroyed something that was 
essential to the development of life in the infusion. 
This “ something ” might be gaseous, fluid, or solid ; 
that it consisted of germs, remained only an hy- 
pothesis of greater or less probability. 
Contemporaneously with these investigations a 
remarkable discovery was made by Cagniard de la 
Tour. He found that common yeast is composed of 
a vast accumulation of minute plants. The fer- 
mentation of must or of wort in the fabrication of 
wine and of beer is always accompanied by the 
rapid 97 and multiplication of these Zorulea. 
Thus ntation, in so far as it was accompanied 
by the development. of microscopical organisms in 
enormous numbers, became assimilated to the de- 
composition of an infusion of ordinary avimal or 
vegetable matter; and it was an obvious suggestion 
that the ——. were, in some way or other, the 
causes both of fermentation and of putrefaction. 
The chemists, with Berzelius and Liebig at their head, 
at first langhed this idea to scorn; but in 1848, a 
man then very young, who has since performed the 
unexampled feat of attaining to high eminence 
alike in Mathematics, Physics, and Physiology—I 
speak of the illustrious Helmholtz—reduced the 
matter to the test of experiment by a method alike 
elegant and conclusive. Helmholtz separated a pu- 
trefying or a fermenting liquid from one which was 
simply Frye or fermentable, by a membrane 
which allowed the fluids to pass through and be- 
come intermixed, but stopped the passage of solids. 
The result was, that while the putrescible or the 
fermentable liquids became impregnated with the 
results of the putrescence or fermentation which 
was going on on the other side of the membrane, 
they neither putrefied (in the ordinary way) nor 
fermented ; nor were any of the organisms which 
abounded in the fermenting or putrefying liquid 
generated in them. Therefore the cause of the de- 
velopment of these organisms must lie in something 
which cannot pass through membrenes; and as 
Helmholtz’s investigations were long antecedent to 
Graham’s researches upon colloids, his natural con- 
clusion was that the agent thus intercepted must be 
a solid material. In point of fact, Helmholtz’s ex- 
ts narrowed the issue to this: that which 
excites fermentation and putrefaction, and at the 
same time gives rise to living forms in a fermentable 
or putrescible fluid, is not a gas and is not a diffusi- 
ble fluid; therefore it is either a colloid, or it is 
matter divided into very minute solid particles. 


The researches of Schroeder and Dusch in 1854, 
and of Schroeder alone in 1859, cleared up this 
point by experiments which are simply refinements 
upon those of Redi. A lump of cotton-wool 1s, 
physically speaking, a pile of many thicknesses of a 
very fine gauze, the fineness of the meshes of which 
depends upon the closeness of the compression of 
the wool. Now, Schroeder and Dusch found, that, 
in the case of all the putrefiable materials which 
they used (except milk and yolk of egg), an infu- 
sion boiled and then allowed to come into contact 
with no air but such as had been filtered through 
cotton-wool, neither putrefied nor fermented, nor 
developed living forms. It is hard to imagine what 
the fine sieve formed by the cotton-wool could have 
stopped except minute solid particles. Still the evi- 
dence was incomplete until ithad been positively 
shown, first, that ordinary air does contain such par- 
ticles ; and, secondly, that filtration through cotton- 
‘wool arrests these particles and allows only physi- 
cally pure air to pass. This demonstration has 
been furnished within the last year by the remarka- 
ble experiments of Professor Tyndall. It has been 
a common objection of Abiogenists* that, if the doc- 
trine of Biogeny is true, the air must be thick with 
germs; and they regard this as the height of ab- 
surdity. But Nature occasionally is exceedingly 
unreasonable, and Professor Tyndall has proved 
that this pe absurdity may nevertheless be a 
reality. He has demonstrated that ordinary air is 
no better than asort of stir-about of excessively 
minute solid particles ; that these particles are most 
wholly destructible by heat; and that they are 
strained off, and the air rendered optically pure by 
being passed through cotton-wool. 

But it remains yet in the order of logic, though 
not of history, to show that among these solid de- 
structible particles there really do exist germs capa- 
ble of giving rise to the development of living forms 
in suitable menstrus. This piece of work was done 
by M. Pasteur in those beautiful researches which 
will ever render his name famous; and which, in 
spite of all attacks upon them, appear to me now, 
as did seven years ago, to be models of accurate 
e tation and logical reasoning. He strained 
air through cotton-wool, and found, as Schroeder 
and Dusch had done, that it contained nothing com- 
petent to give rise to the development of life in 
fluids highly fitted for that purpose. But the im- 
portant r links in the chain of evidence added 


* Prof. Huxley names the spontaneous generation theory 
Abiogenesis, and the germ theory Biogenesis. 4 








by Pasteur are three. In the first place he subjected 
to microscopic examination the cotton-wool which 
had served asa strainer, and found that sundry bodies 
clearly recognizable as germs, were among the solid 
particles strained off. Secondly, he proved that 
these germs were competent to give rise to living 
forms by simply sowing them in a solution fitted for 
their development. And, thirdly, he showed that 
the incapacity of air strained through cotton-wool 
to give rise to life, was not due to any occult chan 

effected in constituents of the air by the wool, by 
proving that the cotton-wool might be dispensed 
with aitogether, and perfectly free access left be- 
tween the exterior air and that in the experimental 
flask. If the neck of the flask is drawn out into a 
tube and bent downwards; and if, after the con- 
tained fluid has been carefully boiled, the tube is 
heated sufficiently to destroy any germs which may 
be present in the air which enters as the fluid cools, 
the apparatus may be left to itself for any time and 
no life will appear in the fluid. The reason is plain. 
Although there is free communication between the 
atmosphere laden with germs and the germless air 
in the flask, contact between the two takes place 
only in the tube; and as the germs cannot fall up- 
wards, and there are no currents, they never reach 
the interior of the flask. But if the tube be broken 


short off where it proceeds from the flask, and free: 


access be thus given to germs falling vertically out 
of the air, the fluid which has remained clear and 
desert for months, becomes, in a few days turbid 
and full of life. 

These experiments have been repeated over and 
over again by independent observers with entire 
success; and there is one very simple mode of see- 
ing the facts for oneself, which I may as well de- 
scribe. 

Prepare a solution (much used by M. Pasteur, 
and often called ‘‘ Pasteur’s solution”) composed of 
water with tartrate of ammunia, sugar and yeast-ash 
dissolved therein. Divide it into three portions in 
as many flasks; boil all three for a quarter of up 
hour; and, while the steam is passing out, stop the 
neck of one witha large plug of cotton-wool, so 
that this also may be yy steamed. Now 
set the flasks aside to cool, and when the contents 
are cold, add to one of the open onesa drop of fil- 
tered infusion of hay which has stood for twenty- 
four hours, and is consequently full of the active 
and excessively minute organisms known as Bacteria. 
In a couple of days of ordinary warm weather the 
contents of this flask will be milky from the enor- 
mous multiplication of Bacteria. The other flask, 
open and exposed to the air, will, sooner or later, 
become milky with Bacteria, and patches of mould 
may opens in it; while the liquid in the flask, the 
neck of which is plugged with cotton-wool, will 
remain clear for an indefinite time. I have 
sought in vain for any explanation of these facts, 
except the obvious one, that the air contains germs 
competent to give rise to ia, such as those 
with which the first solution has been knowingly 
and purposely inoculated, and to the mould-Fungi. 

To sum up the effect of this long chain of evi- 
dence: 


It is demonstrable that a fluid eminently fit for the 
development of the lowest forms of life, but which 
contains neither germs, nor any protein compound, 
gives rise to living things in great abundance if it is 
exposed to ordinary air, while no such development 
takes place if the air with which it is in contact is 
mechanically freed from the solid particles which 
ordinarily float in it and which may be made visible 
by appropriate means. 


It is demonstrable that the great majority of these 
particles are destructible by heat, and that some of 
them are germs or living particles capable of giving 
rise to the same forms of life as those which appear 
when the fluid is exposed to unpurified air. 


And it is further certain that these living particles 
are so minute that the assumption of their suspension 
in ordinary air presents not the slightest difficulty. 
On the contrary, considering their lightness and the 
wide diffusion of the organisms which produce them, 
it is impossible to conceive that they should not be 
suspended in the atmosphere in myriads. 


Thus the evidence, direct and indirect, in favor of 
Biogenesis for all known forms of life must, 1 think, 
be admitted to be of great weight. 


On the other side, the sole assertions worthy of 
attention are that hermetically sealed fluids, which 
have been exposed to great and long-continued heat, 
have sometimes exhibited living forms of low organi- 
zation when they have been opened. 


The first reply that suggests itself is the proba- 
bility that there must be some error about these ex- 
periments, because they are performed on an 
enormous scale every day with quite contrary results. 
Meat, fruits, vegetables, the very materials of the 
most fermentable and putrescible infusions are pre- 
served to the extent, I suppose I may say, of thou- 
sands of tons every year, by a method which is a 
mere application of Spallanzani’s experiment. The 
matters to be preserved are well boiled in a tin case 





provided with a small hole, and this hole is soldered 
up when all the air in the case has been replaced by 
steam. By this method they may be kept for years 
without putrefying, fermenting, or getting mouldy. 
Now this is not because oxygen is excluded, inas- 
much as it is now proved that free oxygen is not 
necessary for either fermentation or putrefaction. 
It is not because the tins are exhausted of air, for 
Vibriones and Bacteria live, as Pasteur has shown, 
without air or free oxygen. It is not because the 
boiled meats or vegetables are not putrescible or 
fermentable, as thuse who have had the misfortune to 
be in a ship se with unskillfully closed tins well 
know. What is it, therefore, but the exclusion of 
germs? [I think that Abiogenists are bound to 
answer this question before they ask us to consider 
new experiments of precisely the same order. 


(To be Continued.) 


FRUIT-CULTURE AT ONEIDA. 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 
PLUMS AND CHERRIES. 


0. C., October 25, 1870. 

Dear Bro. Bristot :—According to prom- 
ise I will now undertake to give you something 
of a report of the fruit-crop of the O. C. and 
its vicinity the present season. I may as well 
begin with 

STRAWBERRIES, 
as you are perhaps specially interested in that 
crop. 

After closing the canning business two years 
ago, it was proposed to limit the raising of 
small fruits to the wants of the Community. 
Accordingly we had this year but one acre de- 
voted to strawberries. Last season the patch 
received good cultivation, and the spring opened 
with fair prospects of a full crop of strawberries ; 
but the drought set in early and continued with 
slight intermission during the season, besides 
the weather was unusually warm, so that we 
harvested only one hundred and twenty bush- 
els from the acre, which amount, compared 
with our best yield, is less than half a crop. 
We however had enough to satisfy the family 
wants, and the usual supply for canning: The 
above yield, perhaps has scarcely been exceeded 
in this vicinity, and the average I think, would 
fall considerably below it. The planting of 
strawberries in this section the past season was 
probably nearly double that of last year, so 
that in case of only a moderate yield, straw- 
berries will be plenty another year. 

RASPBERRIES. 


The raspberry crop, notwithstanding the dry 
weather, was quite satisfactory with us. Iam 
unable to give the number of bushels to the 
acre, but from nearly two acres, about equally 
divided between the Black-caps and red varie- 
ties, we had a liberal supply of fruit of supe- 
rior quality. The Philadelphia, as usual, took 
the lead among the red varieties for produc- 
tiveness, though not in quality. Among several 
varieties of the Black-caps, the Miami proves to 
be a superior fruit in size and quality. It is 
also a week later than the Doolittle, and perhaps 
equally as productive, which facts render it a 
very desirable variety for cultivation. The 
Thornless is the earliest of the Black-caps, but 
being rather a poor bearer is scarcely worth 
cultivating. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

We have not succeeded very well in raising 
the blackberry. The land perhaps may be too 
rich for it, as the canes grow very strong and 
succulent; although they did not winter-kill, 
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they bore very little fruit. A few stools, how- 
ever, which stood on a dry knoll and made 
rather a stunted growth, bore well, which cir- 
cumstance has led me to think the blackberry 
would do better on a rather lean soil. The 
variety we now have under trial is the Kit- 
tatinny. 
PLUMS AND CHERRIES. 

Plums were plenty for a time, but the season 
was of short duration. The crop ripened early, 
and almost immediately rotted. In fact, nearly 
one-half rotted on the trees before they were 
ready to be picked. The cherry crop was 
abundant and fine, especially in the cherry dis- 
trict west of this place. We thus far have suc- 
ceeded with only one variety, the English Mo- 
rello, This variety proves to be even hardier 
than the common red cherry, though in quality 
it is only fit for pies and for canning purposes. 
In my nextI will speak of the apple and the 
pear crops. Yours truly, H. f. 
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t The New York Medical Gazette, in a recent 
review of the article by J. H. Noyes in the Modern 
Thinker, on “ Scientific Propagation,” expressed a 
desire “to learn the statistics of mental and ner- 
vous diseases among the Oneida Communists.” Dr. 
T. R. Noyes accordingly prepared a report embody- 
ing the results of his investigations, and forwarded it 
to the above named journal. It appeared in the 
Gazette of Oct. 22d, with the following editorial in- 
dorsement: ‘“ Whatever objection may be made to 
drawing general conclusions from the necessarily 
small number of data embraced in Dr. Noyes’ report, 
the paper itself will be admitted to be a model of 
careful observation and discriminative appreciation, 
and bears intrinsic evidence of entire honesty and 
impartiality.” 

The next No. of the Crrcunar will contain Dr. 
Noyes’ report, the comments of the Gazette, afd 
other matters relating to the social principles and 
practices of the Oneida Community. There will 
probably be an unusual demand for next week’s Crr- 
CULAR, and an extra edition will therefore be printed. 
Orders will be filled at fifty cents per dozen, or five 
cents per copy. 


Sensational ! 


“ To-night ’s the day (I speak it with great sorrow) 
When we were all to be blown up to-morrow. 
Take care of fires and candle light ; 

It’s a cold frosty morning: so good night.” 


[Cry of the London Watchman on the eve 0, 
the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot. 


The papers are advertising a book that is to blow 
up “ Free Love.” The advertisements say that it is ‘a 
brave and pure book,” got up “in the interests of 
virtue,” etc., etc.; but the publishers tell persons 
who call on them privately to talk about taking 
agencies, that it was“ got up to sell.” Their poster 
opens a vista through which the origin of the book 
can be seen. It is decorated with the whole series 
of pictures relating to the Oneida Community which 
appeared last spring in Frank Leslie’s paper and in 
Day’s Doings. These papers are known to be im- 
mensely “ virtuous” in all sexual matters—especially 
the latter. A book emanating from their school of 
literature and morals will be hard upon us. We 
have had experience of their severity, and are making 
up our minds for another storm of—applications to 
join !—such as we had when they peppered us be- 
fore. All through March and April we were re- 
ceiving salacious letters from their subscribers, at 
the rate sometimes of twenty or thirty a day, and 
finally had to issue a printed form of refusal! If 
the book is as full of lies as the pictures aforesaid, 
it will be a model in the sensational line. 








Dead Leaves. 
N the Community lawn there stands an Eng- 
lish oak that has a new growth of leaves every 
spring before shedding the dead leaves of the pre- 
vious year; the brown foliage of the past mingles 
with the green of the present. 

Like those “dead leaves” are customs, habits and 
institutions that cling to mankind after their func- 
tions are fulfilled and the occasion and necessity for 
them have ceased. 

The old societies of Europe are weighed down 
with “dead leaves;” innumerable liveries and for- 
malities encumber church and state, accumulated 
during centuries, once useful—new useless. 


The new world has proved that one fundamental 
principle of growth and development is that a custom 
or institution should last no longer than the reason 
for it; wisely the immigrants have left behind them 
the old forms of despotism to assume new forms 
consonant with free life. 

Savage races adhere to dead customs with a te- 
nacity proportioned to their stagnation of intelléct. 
Wallace, in his “ Natural Selection” says the an- 
cestors of some of the Malay races built “their 
houses on posts in the water, after the manner of 
the lake-dwellers of ancient Europe,” because “ they 
were preéminently maritime or semi-aquatic, a canoe 
being with them a necessary of life ;’ and this mode 
of constructing houses became “so confirmed, that 
even those tribes who have spread far into the in- 
terior, on dry plains and rocky mountains, continue 
to build in exactly the same manner, and find safety 
in the height to which they elevate their dwellings 
above the ground.” 

Tbe past presents an imperious claim for respect, 
and would saddle the young present with worn-out 
customs, institutions and habits; while the present, 
hetter able to judge of what is now useful, refuses 
to be controlled by the dogmas of the past. 


Institutions like marriage, for instance, should be 
respected so long as they serve a useful purpose. It 
it is well for people to build their houses on piles so 
long as they live in marshes and lakes, but foolish 
after they have selected dry land for places of resi- 
dence. We will not quarrel with those who find 
marriage necessary and useful. On the other hand, 
they ought noi to complain of our course in substi- 
tuting for it something far better; for Christian 
Communism discharges every good function of mar- 
riage, while replacing its deficiencies with positive 
advantages. Where this is done, is it not legitimate 
to regard marriage as one of the “dead leaves” of 
the great tree of society ? J. B. H. 


(8~ The Crrcvuar publishes no paid advertise- 
ments, and no paid notices of any description. We 
muke this statement because we frequently have 
advertisements and notices sent us. for publication, 
accompanied by offers of remuneration. 


N. B. Most of the advertisements received at 
the CrrcuLaR Office, especially those of quack medi- 
cines, are thrown directly into the waste-basket with- 
out reading. 








Tue CHARITIES AND REFORMATORIES OF CONNEC- 
TIcuT: an Address delivered at the opening of the 
Connecticut Industrial School for Girls at Middletown, 
June 13, 1870; by Daniel C. Gilman. Printed by 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, New Haven, Conn. 
Our thanks are due to the author for a copy of 

the above pamphlet. It contains a brief sketch of 

the origin and subsequent history of the most im- 

portant of the charitable institutions for which the 

State of Connecticut is justly celebrated, with such 

references as will enable those who choose to do 

so to thoroughly investigate this interesting subject. 

We append a few paragraphs that may interest the 

general reader: 

Within sight of this spot stands the building re- 
cently erected by the State as a General Hospital 
for the relief of the insane,—not only the latest and 
perhaps the most important.of our public charities, 
but one of the wisest and best managed. That astro- 
nomical turret which we see rising above the hill 
nearer by, is a token that secular learning is here 





cherished in the spirit which leads from earth to 
heaven ; while the beautiful chapel, and its adjacent 
residence, which the traveler sees as he enters the 
town, may remind both citizen and stranger that 
religious ing, as well as classical culture and 
philanthropic effort, is here nurtured with a willin 
hand. Happy the town in which the institutions 
religion, education, and charity thus constitute the 
public monuments which adorn the streets, and en- 
gage the sympathy of all the inhabitants. 

he spirit of Berkeley, to whom the poet ascribed 
every V under heaven, and who came to this 
country more than a century and a quarter ago, to 
bring light to those who were in darkness; and the 
spirit of Wesley, who also came to this country, the 
pioneer of a church which has never forgotten or 
overlooked the destitute, have for many years been 
honored and emulated in this central city of the 
State—the name of the one being perpetuated in a 
college, and that of the other in a school of Divin- 
ity ; and now the spirit of Howard,—fit successor of 
Berkeley and Wesley,—who showed how to temper 
the discipline of a prison with the kindness of 
Christianity, and who carried into the lazaretto and 
the hospital the comforts of a home,—is also brought 
to mind in the two new institutions which combine 
the liberality of this city and this State. 

In the midst of these invigorating associations it 
seems to me that the sentiment w should prevail 
in this company to-day, is one of quiet and thought- 
ful congratulation that in Connecticut have been 
found the minds to conceive, the hearts to desire, 
and the hands to build this place of refuge for those 
who have been exposed to the downward influence 
of ignorance, neglect, and vice. Glad should we be 
that sheltering portals are here provided for the re- 
ception of those whose early years have been ex- 
posed to temptation and danger. Grateful as well 
as glad should we be that to this spot little pilgrims 
may be led far away from the “ City of Destruction,” 
to be directed by the shepherds of the mountain to 
the celestial gates beyond. If we need to quicken 
our congratulations, let us in contrast with the bright 
aspect of these comfortable homes, this school and 
chapel, these self-denying teachers and these friendly 
overseers,—place the wretched tenements, the grim 
and gaudy “ saloons,” the cheerless poor-houses, and 
the ghastly jails which have hitherto offered their 
sheltering arms to such friendless girls as are to be 
assembled here. With such a contrast in our minds 
we can not fail to rejoice that a moral sanitarium or 
house of recovery has been established on this farm, 
where industry shall restore the patients of idleness ; 
where wisdom shall invigorate those whom folly 
has enfeebled; where good words shall ward off 
ribaldry ; and the gospel shall supplement if it does 
not supplant the law. 

As Prof. Gilman states in the pamphlet before us, 
“there is hardly any thing more characteristic of 
modern Christian states, as distinguished from an- 
cient and medieval societies on the one hand, and 
from Mohammedan, Confucian and Brahminical 
people on the other, than the number and variety of 
charitable institutions, in so many of which the pub- 
lic treasury and the private purse combine their 
benefactions.” These institutions are, in fact, but so 
many expressions of that unselfish spirit which, 
when it has full play in society, will remove even 
the causes of pauperism, crime, and the many evils 
which now render necessary the establishment of 
“industrial schools,” “asylums,” “retreats,” etc. 
For this glorious result we labor. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—A fine aurora on Monday evening, Oct. 24, 
began with a crimson blush in the northeast at 6 
o'clock P. M. It rapidly extended across the north- 
ern sky. At the same time a similar crimson cloud 
spread across the southern sky. No white light 
was yet visible. Soon the crimson clouds both 
north and south were bordered on the under side 
each with a white arch. The southern arch was 
more elevated than the northern, the former about 
80 deg., and the latter about 20 deg. A space of at 
least 60 deg. between the two was perfectly clear, 
extending from the eastern to the western horizon, 
although the southern arch encroached somewhat in 
the west and at times the crimson blush almost 
blended with that surmounting the northern arch. 
Streamers appeared only in the northern arch. By 
6: 40 the red light had entirely disappeared, leaving 
only a quite ordinary aurora of white light in the 
north, while the southern arch was scarcely percepti- 
ble except at the west, where it showed a small 
silvery cloud. The wind was blowing freshly from 
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the south. At 7 P.M. the silvery cloud in the south- 
west began to grow crimson again at its upper edge, 
and extended completely across from west to east at 
an elevation in the center of about 40 deg. from the 
southern horizon. By degrees the crimson part 
lifted from off the lower white part, and they were 
for a few moments separated by a dark band. The 
northern sky was now almost clear of any light, 
but when the southern arch was again completely 
formed, a red cloud again appeared in the northeast. 
At 7: 20 the southern arch was represented by a faint 
crimson blush, while the northern one had nearly 
faded away. Later in the evening the northern sky 
presented a fine display of white streamers with a 
permanent crimson cloud in the northeast, while the 
luminosity faded entirely from the southern arch, 
leaving an ill-defined, but blood-crimson band across 
the southern sky from horizon to horizon. At10: 30 
P. M. the white streamers had advanced so as to 
cover nearly the entire heavens north of the crimson 
band in the south, which still held its position. The 
streamers centered in an ill-defined way in the 
zenith, and were characterized by a rapid, flickering 
movement. . 

—An event attracting considerable attention the 
present week is the demolition of the old Commu- 
nity Mansion-House. Quite a force was engaged 
upon it the whole of last week. There was at first 
great activity manifested in removing all personal 
effects from the doomed building. The contents of 
closets and cupboards were dragged forth to light 
to be reclaimed or rejected forever. One says, 
“There was truck enough in the bowels of the old 
structure to supply a small village.” Chests, draw- 
ers and boxes, had been packed away in it fora 
score of years, filled or partly filled with such things 
as the economical] delight to save. 

A farewell dinner in the old Mansion came off on 
Tuesday last. Tables were arranged in the old 
dining-room and kitchen so that both the Oneida 
and Willow-Place Communities were able to discuss 
at the same time the delicious bivalves provided by 
our generous steward. 

Soon every article of furniture was taken from the 
old structure, and its bare walls and empty rooms 
echoed the slightest sound. Then doors, window 
casings, etc., were removed; and so the work pro- 
gressed until floors and partitions and covering 
were removed, leaving the skeleton alone standing, 
itself soon to disappear. Saturday afernoon the last 
bent went down with a crash. At evening the 
“Canada brigade” fired a volley as a requiem over 
the remains. 

An extended sketch of the Old Mansion, in con- 
nection with the early life and experiences of the 
O. C., may in future be attempted. At present we 
can do little more than to bid it “ good-bye,” while 
we give attention to the busy present and glorious 
future. A “bit of sentiment” pinned to the walls 
of one of its rooms by one of its last occupants we 
append : 

The Tent-Room! Oh how empty, 
How desolate and drear! 

Full well do I remember 

When an earnest group roomed here ; 
When within its snug inclosure 
Many loving hearts and true, 

Found a shelter from the cold world, 
And around their leader drew. 

- There were gathered in that chamber, 
Hung with curtains pure and white, 
Men and women of all ages, 

Armed with courage for a fight 

With old habits, manners, customs,— 

And though cowards some were found, 
- Many were indeed courageous, 

And bravely stood their ground. 

True, we sought not wealth nor honor, 

But improvement, wisdom, grace, 

Sought for union with each other, 

Courage sought our faults to face, 

And confess them ; sought the judgment, 

And the cross that all must bear, 

And found peace in faith and meekness, 

Trust in God and earnest prayer. 

Now, old room, thy mission’ s ended ; 

All thy service none can tell; 

Long shall we thy memory cherish, 

Dear old Tent-Room, fare thee well. 

Tuesday, Oct. 25.—While standing this morning 
in the Community store, 1 noticed that a load of 





hops was passing by toward the south. This was a 
new and somewhat surprising event. For several 
years past at this season the road through our 
valley has been thronged for many miles with 
teams, which were hauling large loads of hops to 
Oneida for shipment to New York and other places. 
Bales were piled upon bales, until it seemed as 
though a slight jolt would send the driver from his 
high seat to the ground. These big loads were al- 
ways seen moving northward. ‘Che New York Cen- 
tral alone furnished shipping stations for this portion 
of the State. Now the Oneida valley has several 
railroad depots scattered along on the Midland at 
convenient distances, and of course hops and other 
produce are no longer taken great distances with 
teams. Farmers inquire, ‘“ Which is the nearest de- 
pot?” and drive thither with their bulky freight. A 
Mr. Wood had the honor of bringing the first load of 
hops to the O. C. station. They were forwarded im- 
mediately to Kingston, Ontario. R. V. H. 


—The following note was intended only for the 
perusal of the person to whom it was addressed, 
and may be thought rather esoteric for general pub- 
lication; but as the Journal is intended to give the 
reader a glimpse at the inner as well as outer life of 
the Community, we venture to insert it here: 

0. C., Oct. 23, 1870. 

Dear Mr. Noyes:—I feel like writing to youa 
few words to express my sympathy for you, and 
appreciation of the labors in which you are en- 
gaged for the benefit of the human family. In the 
first place, I wish to express my appreciation of, 
and love for you, not primarily on account of per- 
sonal benefits I have received, though they are 
many, but for the fact that you have been a medium 
through which God has brought out in a clear and 
forcible manner, the most central truths of the gos- 
pel,those which alone can save the world from selfish- 
ness and misery. I have the clearest evidence, by 
the demonstration of the Spirit of God, that the 
truth you have developed in respect to salvation by 
vital union with the resurrection life of Christ, is 
now attainable, and is destined to redeem the world 
from sin, disease and death, and restore us to all the 
blessings of the paradise of God. 

I think all who know me would testify that I 
am not naturally inclined to man-worship; and I 
know I have striven long and hard against admit- 
ting fully the truth of your position. I know, too, 
I have listened long and attentively to all the most 
subtle arguments that men and devils could bring 
against you, and [ have sharply criticised you; but 
thank God, I have been compelled by truth and love 
to acknowledge that God has chosen you as his 
special instrument and agent in the great work he 
is now accomplishing in the world. In so doing I 
have been subjected to much self-denial and cruci- 
fixion of my own natural will and inclination, but I 
am conscious now of receiving an hundred fold for 
all I have given up. 

I close by again confessing love for you, love that 
is rational and sincere, that is founded in everlasting 
science and truth, that is the product of our mutual 
union with the one life of Christ. May God give us 

to bear the eternal weight of glory that is our 
Cheriance in Christ. 
Truly yours forever in Christ, - Joun ABsorr. 


A RIDE WITH THE CHILDREN. 

A ride with the children is always a pleasant 
thing to me, and that of to-day has been particu- 
larly so. Mr. L., a while since invited the chil- 
dren to come to his house and take dinner. Tuesday 
was the day appointed, but when the morning came 
high winds and heavy clouds boded a stormy day. 
“We must wait for another day,” we said to the 
children, but they with all the impetuous enthusiasm 
of childhood, eagerly protested that “ they didn’t care 
for rain, and they always did like to have the wind 
blow.” Their bright eyes could not look forward to 
a fair to-morrow ; they only saw the disappointment 
ot to-day. But when told that it was thought best 
by the older folks to have the ride another day they 
quickly and unanimously, without a murmur, con- 
sented to the postponement; even the most eager 
for the ride saying before night that they were glad 
they didn’t go. Wednesday morning wes bright 
with sunshine. Awakened by the first bright ray, 
the children bounded from their beds exclaiming, 
“We shall go to-day.” And a merry ride we had. 
Our party of thirty-six, of whom twenty-five were 
children, comfortably filled two large omnibuses, and 
a ride of an hour and a half in the bright sunshine, 





surrounded by the brilliant tints of autumn, brought 
us to Mr. L.’s door, where we met with a hearty wel- 
come. It was an unusual treat to our children to 
visit a house so small in all its appointments, when 
compared with the Community dwellings, and to be 
made free to go at will from the pleasant parlor and 
sitting-room to the cosy little kitchen where the old 
gray cat lay sleeping under the stove, looking so 
much at home. Although the house was small, its 
hospitality made room for all, and at noon we sat 
down to an excellent and beautiful dinner, to which 
both children and adults did ample justice. Then 
came a merry play and game of the children on the 
lawn before the house; after which they all came 
into the sitting-room, and sang several of their pretty 
songs, and Jistened to music and songs by the two little 
girls of the family. And then came the “ good-byes,” 
and we started for home, the children declaring, 
“We have had a splendid time!” H. ©. M. 
FRAGMENTS OF CONVERSATION. 

H. H. H—We have considerable to say from time 
to time about revivals. My reflections on the sub- 
ject lead me to the conclusion that the great object 
of revivals is to create a good spiritual atmosphere, 
one in which it is easy to have faith in God and 
realize the importance of heavenly things. That is 
altogether more important than to induce persons to 
come forward and place themselves on the “ anxious 
seat.” 

J. H. N.—I feel inclined at the present time, when 
so much praise is bestowed upon Huxley, Tyndall, 
and other scientists, to express my appreciation of 
the apostle Paul. It is considered remarkable that 
Euclid wrote a book over two thousand years ago 
that is still made the basis of text-books in the sci- 
ence of Geometry; but Paul, who lived eighteen 
hundred years ago, wrote treatises on a science much 
higher than Geometry, namely, the science of Spirit- 
ual Life, which will forever be regarded as master- 
pieces in thought and style. From time to time I 
meet with problems as much more profound than 
those discussed by the physical philosophers I have 
named, as the calculus is more profound than com- 
mon mathematics; and I always find evidence that 
Paul has considered the problems before me, solved ~ 
them, and expressed the solutions in language that 
I can not improve. 


WILLOW-PLACE. 

—The bathing season over, our ducks are al- 
lowed undisputed possession of the pond, and a 
pretty sight they are. The Aylesburys are the larg- 
est and most valuable. They lay from April till 
August, and their eggs command a high price in 
market. Their snowy white plumage contrasts 
finely with the gaily tinted feathers of some of the 
other varieties. Two of the ducks attract special 
attention; they have fantastic crests on the top of 
their heads, which remind one of a fashionable 
lady’s chignon. 

—Two wild ducks recently alighted on the pond 
and swam around quite fearlessly for some time. 
Before the fatal shot was fired they gracefully flew 
away. Some were not sorry that they escaped un- 
harmed. 


WALLINGFORD, 

—C. 8. J. and J. V. V., while on a recent visit to 
Eastern Massachusetts, called at the printing-house 
of Hurd and Houghton (Riverside Press), Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Houghton informed them that five 
presses are kept running all the time to supply the 
demand for Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. This, 
together with the labor employed in binding and 
performing the other incidentals necessary to mak- 
ing the complete book, gives occupation to quite a 
small army of men and women. The same estab- 
lishment also manufactures Worcester’s Diction- 
ary; but only about one copy of Worcester is 
made to four of Webster, although Harvard College, 
within a few minutes’ walk, has adopted Worcester 
for its standard. Boston has always favored 
Worcester, but Webster seems more acceptable to 
the country at large. 
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A Brilliant Meteor. 


Wallingford, Oct. 25, 1870. 

Dzar Brorner:—One of the most brilliant me- 
teors I ever saw passed over this place last Sunday 
morning, a short time after sunrise. My attention 
was called to it, by a low rumbling noise like that 
of distant cars. When first seen, it was a little 
north of east, moving in a horizontal line to the 
west, about forty degrees from the horizon. It 
appeared to be about as large as the sun, at that 
altitude in the heavens, and only a mile distant. It 
was burning with a white flame, and constantly 
throwing off sparks, until it burst; the fragments 
then became black, and disappeared from sight be- 
fore reaching the earth. The meteor was in sight 
about one minute, but its white trail, or smoke, was 
visible fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Yours truly, B. B. 

The meteor seen by our correspondent was eyvi- 
dently the same as that described in the following 
paragraph from the Worcester (Mass.) Palladium : 

Shortly after sunrise on Sunday morning another 
shock was experienced by many persons in the 
western part of this County, and was declared to 
be another earthquake in some parts of Hampden 
County. The shock was occasioned by the explosion 
of a meteor, the light of which was plainly seen by 
a yomng ae while traveling through a piece of 
woods the northern part of Charlton, and the 
people of Brookfield, North Brookfield, West Brook- 
field, Warren, New Braintree, Hardwick and several 
other towns in that vicinity. In New Braintree and 
North and West Brookfields the explosion was so 
perceptible that it shook the farm-houses; and those 
who were so fortunate as to get a sight at the spec- 
tacle, describe it as looking as large as the moon at 


full before it burst with aloud report, and left a 
train of smoke in the sky. 


Paug and Quinnipaug Ponds, 
Wallingford, Oct. 17, 1870. 

Among the many charming drives in the vicin- 
ity of W. C. is that to the ponds in the town 
of Durham, distant about six and ten miles, respec- 
tively, and bearing the euphonious Indian names 
‘“Paug” and “Quinnipaug.” These ponds (they 
would be called lakes in New York) have each an 
area (to make a rough guess) of a square mile, and 
a depth of from thirty to seventy feet, and are near 
enough alike in their general features to be twin 
sisters, while their surroundings are diverse enough 
to preclude sameness. 


Quinnipaug is closely environed with “ trap-rock ” 
hills, which, especially on the west side, are bold and 
towering, presenting here and there, where the “ trap” 
crops out, sharp pinnacles and frowning battlements. 
These hills, except where the rock comes to the sur- 
face, are thickly wooded; and, what with their 
present tinted foliage, colored seemingly in every 
possible hue, shading from brilliant scarlet down to 
russet brown, and the interspersed evergreens throw- 
ing in just the contrast that an artist would desire 
in painting a picture, the scene now presented is 
indescribably picturesque and beautiful. 


This pond is the paradise of pickerel, and 
they are so contented and satisfied with their 
paradise, that nothing but the freshest and liveliest 
bait (minnows) will tempt them to quit it, as our party 
found by considerable experience and observation, 
together with the testimony of the woman of whom 
we hired a boat. We did not blame the pickerel 
for their contentment, and for knowing when they 
are well off, or feel very bad that we were able to 
“string” only a few. of them; but we promised 
ourselves that the next time we should visit Quinni- 
paug we would “lay ourselves out” a little more 
in catering to the tastes of these fastidious pickerel. 
The few pickerel we had the luck to take home 
with us were supplemented with a brace of squir- 
rels, that we captured in a much more summary 
and coersive manner, without consulting their par- 
ticular tastes or wishes. 

Paug pond is an equally attractive sheet of water, 
and it also mirrors towering hills and rugged rocks ; 
but it lacks some of the bolder and more striking 
surrounding features of its charming sister Quinni- 


paug. Ducks frequent these ponds, and one flock 
excited our desires for a nearer acquaintance, but they 
prudently kept beyond the range of our “ fowling 
pieces,” and we wasted no shot on them. 

Quite an extensive tract in the vicinity of these 
ponds seems to be gradually relapsing into its pri- 
meval state of wildness and solitude, becoming a 
a sort of miniature “ Brown’s tract.” The land evi- 
dently affords a better return in the growth and 
production of timber than it would for any other pur- 
pose, and its few inhabitants are yielding to 
“manifest destiny.” There already exists here an 
unbroken forest, comprising an area of thirty or forty 
square miles, which makes a fine game preserve, as 
witness the multiplying speckled trout and partridge, 
to say nothing of the wild cats that infest it to the 
sore discomfiture of the sheep that are kept in the 
vicinity of the forest. A half dozen at least of these 
“cats” were hunted and trapped to their death last 
winter. 

Charcoal is a staple product of this region, and 
the wholesome smell of the coal-pit often attracts 
the attention long before the blue smoke, curling 
above the trees, is seen, marking the locality of the 
“pit.” The wagons with great black, flaring boxes, 
often seen here, tell the story of the manner in 
which this “ product” finds its way to market. 

WwW. H. W. 


STUDENTS’ LETTERS. 


New Haven, Oct, 24, 1870. 

Dear Frienps at O. C.:—We have lately had 
three lectures in the course which Dr. Bacon is de- 
livering to the students in the Scientific School on 
health. It would seem at first thought a somewhat 
unnecessary labor, as the students are, with hardly 
an exception, healthy, vigorous young fellows, much 
given to boating, ball-playing and gymnastic ex- 
ercises. The Doctor’s efforts are, however, directed, 
not to giving petty prescriptions, but to the general 
subjects of physiology and hygiene. For instance, 
his last one was on exercise, and he treated it some- 
what in the following manner: 


First came the general laws of use and abuse of 
the body, considered from a purely physiological 
standpoint. The “ fatty degeneration” which takes 
place in unused muscles was carefully explained, as 
also “hypertrophy” or overgrowth of muscles too 
severely worked. In speaking of the reserve force 
that nature has, whereby she is able to produce 
when demanded the strengthening of any particu- 
lar part, he referred to the miracles of Christ as a 
miraculous exertion of this natural power. His 
general maxim about exercise is, that it should 
be so interesting that the idea of health is entirely 
lost sight of. So he condemns sawing wood, purely 
as an exercise, also walking (for students, remem- 
ber), as it does not rest the brain. He was quite caustic 
in regard to the “ every-man-his-own-doctor ” litera- 
ture that floods the country: thinks it is apt to do 
more harm than good. ; 

Speaking of the pernicious habit of getting up 
early to work or study, he told a joke of Charles 
Lamb. Some doctor was recommending him to 
get up early and take a walk on an empty stomach. 

“On whose stomach?” asked Lamb. 

Three weeks ago I atitended the inaugural ad- 
dress of Professor Trowbridge, the new Professor 
in Mechanics. He is a very wide-awake, energetic 
looking man of perhaps fifty, and his address ac- 
corded with his appearance. It related to the gene- 
ral science of Mechanical Engineering as compared 
with Civil Engineering The lecture was attended 
by President Woolsey and most of the dignitaries 
of the several departments. 

I have been favorably impressed with one feature 
in several of the addresses I have listened to, viz., 
reverent allusions to God and religion. There is 
evidently a wish on the part of the leaders to exert 
some religious influence over the scholars. 

ool exercises go on quietly. One or two 
studies have been added to our list since the term 
commenced. Once a week, an hour and a half is de- 


voted to Drawing. Marsh’s study of the English 
language comes three times a month, and compo- 





sition exercises as often, Yours, Cc. A. C. 





“NATURAL SELECTION.” 


WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


Wallingford Community, October, 1870. 

Dear W.:—I send you herewith “Contributions 
to the Theory of Natural Selection, a series of 
essays by Alfred Russell Wallace.” Many of the 
facts stated by Mr. Wallace are curious and inter- 
esting in themselves, and become doubly so when 
viewed in their bearing on the theory of nat- 
ural selection. In chapter III,on “Mimicry and 
other Protective Resemblances among Animals,” he 
gives examples to illustrate the principle of Mr. 
Darwin that “ none of the definite facts of organic 
nature, no special organ, no characteristic form or 
marking, no peculiarities of instinct or of habit, no 
relation between species or groups of species can 
exist, but which must now be or once have been use- 
ful to the individual or races which possess them.” 
For instance: 

“Concealment is useful to many animals, and 
absolutely essential to some. * * * It is remark- 
able in how many cases nature gives this boon to 
the animal by coloring it with such a tint as may 
best serve to enable it to escape from its enemies or 
to entrap its prey. Desert animals as a rule are 
desert colored. The lion must be almost invisible 
when crouched among desert rocks and stones. An- 
telopes are more or less sandy colored. * * * The 
stone-chats, the larks, the quails, the goat-suckers 
and the grouse which abound in the North African 
and the Asiatic deserts, are all tinted and mottled 
so as to resemble with wonderful accuracy the aver- 
age color and aspect of the soil in the district they 
inhabit. * * * Almost equally striking are the 
cases of arctic animals, possessing the white color 
that best conceals them upon snow-fields and ice- 
bergs. The polar bear is the only bear that is white, 
and it lives constantly among snow and ice. The 
arctic fox, the ermine and the alpine hare, change to 
white in the winter only, because in summer white 
would be more conspicuous than any other color, 
and therefore a danger rather than a protection; 
but the American polar hare, inhabiting regions of 
almost perpetual snow, is white all the year round. 
* * * Mice, rats, bats and moles possess the 
least conspicuous of hues, and must be quite invisible 
at times when any light color would be instantly 
seen.” 

A wonderful case of protective resemblance is in- 
stanced in the Indian Kallima inachis, a butterfly 
whose wings when folded resemble a dead leaf in 
color, form, veining; they are found representing 
“leaves in every stage of decay, variously blotched 
and mildewed and pierced with holes.” * * * 
These butterflies frequent dry forests and are never 
seen to settle on a flower or on a green leaf, but are 
many times lost sight of ina bush or among dead 
leaves. They “sit ona nearly upright twig, the 
wings fitting closely back to back, concealing the 
antenne and head, which are drawn up between 
their bases. The little tails of the hind wing touch 
the branch and form a perfect stalk to the leaf, 
which is supported in its place by the claws of the 
middle pair of feet which are slender and incon- 
spicuous. The irregular outline of the wings gives 
exactly the perspective effect of a shriveled leaf. 
We thus have size, color, form, markings and habits, 
all combining together to produce a disguise which 
may be said to be absolutely perfect.” 

“ One of the uses of phosphorescence, with which 
many insects are furnished, is probably to frighten 
away their enemies; for Kirby and Spencer state 
that a ground beetle has been observed running 
round and round a luminous centipede as if afraid 
to attack it. An immense number of insects have 
stings, * * * and whole orders have a more or 
less powerful and disgusting smell and taste, which 
they either possess permanently or can emit at 
pleasure. * * * It is among the groups that 
possess some of these varied kinds of protection in 
a high degree, that we find the greatest amount of 
conspicuous color, or at least the most complete ab- 
sence of protective imitation.” 

The chapter on “ Maylayan Papilionide as illus- 
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trative of the Theory of Natural Selection,” is more 
interesting to the entomologist than to the general 
reader. 


Chapter VI on the “ Philosophy of Bird’s Nests,” 
and chapter VII, “A Theory of Bird’s Nests,” con- 
tain striking facts and deductions. 

I have been particularly interested in the discus- 
sion of “ Beauty in Nature.” There is a satisfaction 
in thinking that every thing in creation is made or 
developed for some useful purpose; that even the 
bright plumage of birds and the brilliant hues of 
flowers serve other uses than that of delighting the 
eye. ; 

The main interest of the book, however, centers 
around the two concluding chapters: the ninth on 
“The Development of Human Races under the Law 
of Natural Selection,” and the tenth on “ The Limits 
of Natural Selection as applied to Man.” In the 
first of these chapters the author has given a clear 
outline of Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection, 
followed by considerations on the question why 
natural selection acts so much more powerfully up- 
on animals than upon man. Thus: 

When any slow changes of physical geography, 
or of climate, make it necessary for an animal to 
alter its food, its clothing or its weapons, it can only 
do so by the occurrence of a corresponding change 
in its own bodily structure and internal organization. 
If a larger or more powerful beast is to be captured 
and devoured, as when a carnivorous animal which 
has hitherto preyed on antelopes is obliged from 
their decreasing numbers to attack buffaloes, it is 
only the strongest who can hold—those with most 
powerful claws, and formidable canine teeth, that 
can struggle with and overcome such an animal. 
Natural election immediately comes into play, and 
by its action these organs gradually become adapted 
to their new requirements. But man under similar 
circumstances does not require longer nails or 
teeth, greater bodily stren or swiftness. He 
makes sharper spears, or a better bow, or he con- 
structs a cunning pitfall, or combines in a hunting 
party to circumvent his new prey. The capacities 
which enable him to do this are what he requires to 
be strengthened, and these will, therefore, be gradu- 
ally modified by “natural selection,” while the 
form and structure of his body will remain 
unchanged. 

In pointing out the bearing of the principles of 
selection on the future development of man, Mr. 
Wallace touches stirpicultural themes, and an- 
nounces as the grand conclusion of his investigations 
and speculations, that “it must inevitably follow 
that the higher—the more intellectual and moral— 
must displace the lower and more degraded races; 
and the power of ‘natural selection,’ still acting on 
his mental organization, must ever lead to the more 
perfect adaptation ot man’s higher faculties to the 
conditions of surrounding nature, and to the exigen- 
cies of the social state. While his external form 
will probably ever remain unchanged, except in the 
development of that perfect beauty which results 
from a healthy and well organized body, refined and 
ennobled by the highest intellectual faculties and 
sympathetic emotions, his mental constitution may 
continue to advance and improve, till the world is 
again inhabited by a single nearly homogeneous 
race, no individual of which will be inferior to the 
noblest specimens of existing humanity.” He con- 
fesses, however, that “our progress toward such a 
result is very slow, but it still seems to be a progress.” 

In the last chapter the author frankly states his 
conviction that the theory of natural selection is 
insufficient to account for the development of man; 
incapable of explaining the great difference between 
the brain of the highest animals and the lowest 
savages ; incapable of explaining why man has such 
a soft, naked, sensitive skin, entirely free from the 
hairy covering so universal among other mammailia ; 
incapable of explaining many other differences be- 
tween the organization of the highest animals and 
the human organization. 

I have received the impression from this conclu- 
ding chapter that Mr. Wallace believes that man has 
been developed by superior beings in much the same 
way as man has himself developed some of the 
lower animals, and attained results which could not 
have been attained by natural selection alone. 

Your brother, J. B. H, 





Pencil~ Markings. 





.-+-There is but one obligation, and that is to 
Christ. 


... «Fundamental truths can never be too familiarly 
explained. 

....Give your tongue more holidays than your 
hands or eyes. 


.---Frequent application is to the mind what re- 
peated tillage is to the earth. 


...-Every act tells one way or another as an ordi- 
nance—either as putting us in communication with 
God or the devil. 


.---To honor Christ is the life and breath of 
heaven : to acknowledge Christ as a Savior, is the 
whole glory of the church. 

....The main point is to get your general princi- 
ples and purposes right, and you can not be far out 
of the way in particulars. 


...-True refinement is a state in which we receive 
angels and are courteous toward them. 


..-Any doctrine whatsoever, any view of truth 
whatsoever, that diminishes the motives to righteous- 
ness, is false: and any doctrine or truth whatso- 
ever which, fairly estimated, increases the motives to 
righteousness, is true. 

“ Better trust all and be deceived 

And weep this trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that, if believed, 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 
Oh, this mocking world—too fast 

The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth ! 
Better be cheated to the last, 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 


[Fanny Kemble. 


THE PRUSSIAN KINGDOM. 


IL. ITS EXPANSION. 


eS I. enjoyed the royal title which he 
had acquired for thirteen years. Frederick 
William 1. succeeded his father in 1713, and reigned 
till 1740. In some respects he was the strangest king 
of which history makes mention. Most of the Ho- 
henzollerns have been noted for obstinacy and easily 
aroused anger; but Frederick William I. was per- 
fectly unyielding, and at times morose even to the 
borders of insanity. He was at the same time a 
very devout Christian of the most gloomy Calvinistic 
persuasion ; conscientious and truthful, and a zealous 
hater of all luxury and kingly parade. His father's 
court had been pompous and expensive to an un- 
usual degree; his was reduced to the most rigid 
economy. In fact, he used his absolute power to ex- 
tend habits of industry and frugality to every corner 
of his kingdom, which to him was one great farm 
and workshop. His one luxury was hisarmy. The 
organization, drill and perfection of his troops ex- 
cited general admiration. His hobby was to perfect 
the Potsdam Guurds, picked men of gigantic stature, 
selected from various countries at extravagant cost, 
and often by processes that created serious unpleas- 
antnesses with neighboring powers. Some of these 
guards were over eight feet in height, and the short- 
est were considerably more than six feet tall. The 
eccentric king gradually increased this singular body 
of soldiers to about 4,000. They enjoyed many 
special privileges. The most gigantic were married 
to the tallest females that could be found, in hopes 
of procuring giant offspring ; but it is said the result 
sought was not attained, the children produced being 
of only ordinary dimensions. Frederick William I. 
left to his son, whom he had not loved and had 
treated from childhood with great severity, a terri- 
tory of 48,000 square miles, 2,240,000 subjects, a 
treasury containing $6,000,000, and 70,000 of the best 
disciplined soldiers in Europe. 

Frederick IL. afterward known as Frederick the 
Great, ascended the Prussian throne at the age of 
twenty-eight, a gay, licentious, scoffing infidel, not- 
withstanding his father’s vigorous efforts to make him 
a God-fearing, moral man; but, contrary to the expec- 
tations of even his intimate friends, he immediately 
displayed a genius that made him the foremost politi- 


cal and military man of the age. He promptly abol- 
ished the organization of the giant guards, re-enlist- 
ing most of the men as regular soldiers. Availing 
himself of the unsettled condition of Austria at the 
Emperor's death, Frederick revived the old claim 
upon Silesia. He speedily invaded and won that 
province from the young and beautiful Maria 
Theresa ; and in a second war with Austria, ending 
in 1745, he maintained his conquest. Frederick was 
bold, restless and unscrupulous, avowedly making 
self-interest his only guide in dealing with foreign 
powers. 

At length, in 1756, his restless ambition brought 
upon Prussia the combined attack of France, Aus- 
tria and Russia, which resulted in the celebrated 
seven years’ war. With wonderful tenacity and skill, 
Frederick, with his heroic armies, withstood the 
shock throughout those seven long years, sometimes 
defeated, but oftener victorious; and when peace was 
concluded in 1763, Prussia made no concessions, 
paid no forfeits, and lost not an inch of territory. 
This successful defense, one of the most remarkable 
in history, raised Prussia to the rank of the fifth 
great power of Europe, and placed Frederick’s name 
upon the list of the world’s great strategists. 

Frederick the Great also coveted literary fame. He 
wrote several works of considerable merit, and drew 
the ablest literary and scientific men of Europe to his 
court. Thus, by example and patronage, he gavean 
impulse to Prussia that has since produced many 
thinkers and writers of the first order. Unfortunately, 
he also did much to extend skepticism and under- 
mine faith in God. In 1772 Frederick joined Russia 
and Austria in the first dismemberment of Poland; 
for which act history fixes a lasting stain upon his 
name. He died in 1786, leaving his nephew and suc- 
cessor a kingdom of 77,000 square miles, 6,000,000 of 
subjects, and a veteran army of 220,000 men; that 
is, he had added two-fifths to the area of the king- 
dom, and nearly tripled his subjects and his army 
during his reign of forty-six years. 

Frederick William IL, fourth king of Prussia, 
reigned from 1786 to 1797. When the French Revo- 
lution culminated in 1792, Prussia was one of the 
first to champion the “divine right of kings” by 
joining in the invasion of France, but soon was di-. 
verted to league with Russia, in the final partition 
of Poland and the overthrow of Kosciusko in 1794. 
By this operation Frederick William II. added 40,000 
square miles to Prussia. 

The dismemberment of Poland, in which Prussia 
each time actively participated, has, from first to last, 
furnished a fertile theme for orators, poets and sensa- 
tional writers, and doubtless the motives of the 
spoliating sovereigns were purely selfish and grasp- 
ing; but what they actually did was to reclaim a 
remnant of original chaos and open the way for 
modern civilization. The government of Poland—a 
democracy of haughty nobles, grinding a servile 
population in the dust, and in endless civil strife 
among themselves—had long been a disgrace to 
Europe, and seemed incapable of self-reform. 

Frederick William III. (1797—1840) was weak and 
vacillating, and born to misfortune. Having declared 
war against Napoleon I. in 1806, Prussia rushed for- 
ward to sudden and overwhelming rout in the short 
campaign of Jena. Her armies were literally crushed 
and scattered in the memorable battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt, both fought Oct. 14, 1806; the former by 
Napoleon in person, against prince Hohenloe, and 
the latter by Davoust against the King of Prussia. 
The result was that Prussia was reduced almost to 
its former dimensions under the Electors, and thus 
remained till Germany commenced the war of lib- 
eration in 1813. It is claimed that the first impulse 
toward the “ war of liberation,” as it was called, 
originated in Konigsberg. In 1814 and again in 
1815 Prussia took ample revenge for the overthrow 
of 1806, by joining in the double capture of Paris, 
and by turning the scale at Waterloo. The Prussian 
troops under Blucher fully redeemed their old mili- 


tary prestige. D. J. B. 
The war in Europe has reduced the price of 





cotton nearly to the cost of production. This 
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will be a severe blow to the South, which, in 
consequence of the high prices realized for 
cotton last year, has planted a wide field, this 
season, and at the same time neglected to raise 


its own food supply. 


MATTERS OF MENTION. 





ABUNDANT APPLE CROP. 


A western paper says: “Not since 1860 has the 
apple crop been so large as it is the present season. 
Trees that have grown old in the service and have 
almost been counted barren, have renewed their 
youth and brought forth fruit in abundance. West- 
ern apples are so plenty and cheap that they are not 
shipped East to any extent, as it costs more for 
transportation than the apples bring when they reach 
the market.” 





AMERICANIZATION OF THE CHINESE. 

A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser an- 
nounces a gradual change which is coming over the 
Chinamen who are making shoes in Massachusetts. 
They are becoming in some measure Americanized 
by daily association with Americans, and are discard- 
ing some of their Chinese customs, dress and man- 
ners, and adopting those of civilization. One of 
them astonished the village of North Adams the 
other day by appearing in the street in the full cos- 
tume of our day from head to foot. These facts show 
that the Chinese are susceptible of transformation 
into Chinese-Americans. If this be so, they will 
soon learn the folly of working for wages so much 
less than those given te American workmen. And 
as soon as those who live here have become familiar 
with the English language, they will make it more 
difficult for capitalists to retain the services of those 
who are wholly ignorant of English. If the Chinese 
can be so far Americanized as to adopt our manners 
and customs, they will soon cease to work at their 
old home rates, and a natural law will regulate the 
vexed question of wages. 





PREACHING TO THE CHINESE. 

Rey. Charles K. True, D. D., gives in the Methodist, 
an account of a public service which he held on the 
18th of September, with the Chinese at Mr. Samp- 
son's factory in North Adams, Mass. His prayer 
and sermon were rendered into the Chinese-Janguage 
by Ah Sing, the foreman. Dr. Truesays: “ Ah Sing 
translated with perfect ease; and the simple dis- 
course, which I meant for the gist of the gospel, was 
listened to with much interest and emotion by the 
seventy boys and young men who make up the estab- 
lishment. They are learning to taik and to read 
English very fast. All the churches are interested 
in their welfare.” 

CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 

The N. Y. Hvening Post, in an article on the Na- 
tional Prison Reform Congress, recently held in 
Cincinnati, makes the following statement in refer- 
ence to criminal statistics in this country : 

Ignorance, intemperance, and the lack of a trade, 
are the chief breeders of crime. From some sta- 
tistics read by Mr Brockway, it appears that fifty 
ee cent. of criminals in this country are foreign 

rm, and more than half the remainder are born of 
foreign parents. Eighty-two per cent. are laborers 
and servants, and sixteen per cent. only were arti- 
sans: twenty-seven per cent. cannot read; seventeen 
per cent. more can read but not write; eighty-two 
per cent. are clearly addicted to intemperance, and 


a large percen of the remainder are co 
for crimes resulting from intemperance. ee 





NEWS ITEMS. 

AccorpDInG to Der Lutherische Kirchenfreund, 
Brigham Young has issued a challenge to all Spir- 
itualists to discuss with him the principles and 
phenomena of Spiritualism. 

Tue American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions has long been noted as the largest 
volunteer missionary organization in the country ; 





but at its annual meeting, held in the city of Brook- 
lyn a short time since, the Presbyterian members 
withdrew and formed a separate organization. 

THE fourth daughter of Queen Victoria, it is said, 
is to be married to the eldest son of the Duke of 
Argyle. 

Tue Pope uas issued a bull dissolving the (cu- 
menical Council. 

THE old hostility to foreigners seems to be break- 
ing out again in China. Last June an excited mob 
of the natives at Tientsin, the port of Pekin, burned 
the French Roman Catholic Cathedral and the Mis- 
sion House of the Sisters of Mercy, and not only 
massacred the missionaries and quite a number of 
native Christians, but also the French Consul. 
Superstitious fear of the Catholics and the overbear- 
ing deportment of the French officials, are repor- 
ted to be the immediate causes of the massacre. 
Since that event we have had statements occasion- 
ally of bad feeling brewing between the natives and 
foreign residents. The latest intelligence reports 
that another Cathedral is burned, and that the Chi- 
nese are massing their army and preparing for ‘war. 


THE steamship Cambria, of the Anchor Line, 
running between New York and Glasgow, was lately 
wrecked off the coast of Donegal, Ireland, by run- 
ning against a small rocky island. The passengers 
and crew, numbering nearly 200 souls, all perished 
with the exception of a man named Gartland, who 
was picked upinasmall boat. He says the heavy 
sea capsized the boat immediately after leaving the 
ship, and on returning to consciousness he found him- 
self clinging to the gunwale of the boat, which had 
righted. Several other boats left the vessel, but none 
of them have been heard from. Later: The boats 
have been reported to have drifted ashore empty. 


TuHursDAY, Nov. 24th, has been appointed by 
President Grant as a Day of National Thanksgiving. 

Mrs. H. B. STanTon has been nominated by the 
Woman’s Suffrage Party as a candidate for elec- 
tion to Congress from the third Congressional Dis- 
trict, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tue Duke of Aosta, the second son of King 
Victor Emanuel, has accepted the candidature of 
the throne of Spain. As his acceptance was nego- 
tiated by Prim, the present head of the Spanish 
Ministry, he will in all probability be elected. 
He is in his twenty-sixth year. 

Tne King of Italy, it is now said, wil) make his 
public entry into Rome on the 28th of October. 

Reports have been rife for several days of nego- 
tiations by the neutral powers for an armistice, but 
right in the midst of them comes the following 
startling announcement in the shape of a telegram 
from King William to his Queen, Oct. 27: 

“This morning Bazaine and Metz capitulated. 
One hundred and fifty thousand prisoners, including 
20,000 sick and wounded. The army and garrison 
laid down their arms this afternoon. 
the most important events of the war. 
be thanked.” 

This releases a large army of Prussians for fur- 
ther operations in France. What will be its effect 
on the negotiations for peace remains to be seen. 
The following are said to be the terms of peace 
offered and guaranteed by England, Russia, and 
Austria : 

First: No cession of territory, 

Sreconp: The fortifications of Metz and Stras- 
burg to be razed. 


TuirD: France to pay two hundred millions of 
francs as indemnity. 


It is one of 
Providence 
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Aunouncenents ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad, Number of members, 200, Land, 654 acres, Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
CincuLak, Horticulture &e. Theology, Pertectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. : 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0. C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres, Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brstz Commu- 
wisM or CompLex Marriage, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence, 

ADMISSIONS, 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is fall, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore, 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seckers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising aud 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wattinerorp Communirr), WaLLincrorp, Conn, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLincrorD Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Satvation yrom Sm, Taz Exp or Curistian Fare; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen, 

History or American Sociatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo_ J. B. Lippincott & Co,, Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Circuar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Taarrza’s Guipe; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
inf cloth, $1.50. 

Matz Oonrmmence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes, Price, 50 cents 
pet dozen, 

Back Votumes or Tue “ Cincotar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Circu.ar office. 

Massas. Tausxer & Couraxr, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctalisus, and the 
Taarren's Guips for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
our other publications, 








